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This study examines the continuities and changes in the security policies of the newly 
reunified Germany, providing background for American policy makers and strategists 
concerned with questions about Germany’s future. Germany’s actions in the year and a half 
since unification have been less than reassuring for American statesmen. In the Gulf War, 
Germany refused to participate militarily in the American led coalition on constitutional 
grounds. Then in December of 1991, Germany refused to go along with the policies of the 
United States and its major European allies in linking recognition of Yugoslavian republics 
to an overall setdement of the civil war in that country. In pursuing these initiatives, 
Germany demonstrated that it no longer occupied the position of junior partner to the 
United States in the foreign policy field and that it had national security policies of its 
own to pursue which were sometimes more European than Atlantic oriented. This attitude 
unjustifiably alarmed many American and European statesmen who had grown 
comfortable with the passive policies of the West German government and the constraints 
that the cold war had built into the European security system. The year 1989 marked the 
end of the cold war and forces Germany to contend with global responsibilities and in- 
fluence that it has not had to contend with since 1945 using the political culture that it has 
evolved in that time. This study covers the historical development of the present 
statecraft, the sources of change in Germany, and a case study of the Yugoslavian conflict. 
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Chapter I : introduction 



Will the United Germany become a world power? Since the iron curtain across 
central Europe crumbled, Germany, Europe, and the world have undergone fundamental 
changes. The bipolar world has vanished as swiftly as did the Berlin wall, and with it the 
division of Germany which was the symbol of the cold war. Germany is now united for 
the first time since Potsdam in 1945, and is surrounded by neighbors to the west with 
whom it is deeply integrated, to the east by a revitalized and unstable central and south- 
central Europe. 

The United States stood at the forefront of Germany’s allies when it came time to 
reunite the nation. It was all the US could do for its staunchest continental ally of the cold 
war, a country with which it shared common values and interests, a country it had helped 
build from the shattered remains of the Third Reich. 

But with the swift changes in global power since German unification, European and 
American political elites believe that Germany is abandoning its subsidiary role to the 
United States. With the loss of control which accompanied the end of the cold war and the 
signing of the two plus four treaty in 1990 , visions of the old Germany arise whenever 
Germany follows a different policy than which its allies expect of it. Since the new 
Germany does not neatly fit into the submissive paradigm of the West German 
government in following US foreign policy leads, then the paradigms of Wilhelmine and 
Nazi Germany are innocuously substituted in their place. 

Today’s Germany is of course not the Third Reich; it stands at the opposite end of the 
moral spectrum. But by the same token, today’s Germany is not the old West German 
Republic ala 1967 and cannot be expected to act as such. Germany today lies in the center 
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of Europe, a bridge between East and West, between the economies of a rich West and an 
impoverished East, and between the ideals of liberal democracy and self determination 
and the past ghosts of totalitarianism and communism. Germany is deeply integrated into 
Europe and the course that it elects to take will necessarily be a large influence on the 
course of Europe. 

American policy elites must develop a new paradigm for Germany if they are to 
successfully work with their German friends without the hysterical abuse of Third Reich 
cliches whenever Germany acts out of character of the last forty-five years. It will not be 
an easy task since the Germans themselves have yet to fully come to terms with the 
implications of unification on their global responsibilities. But it is sure to be a different 
approach to world security than that embraced by the United States, and this should not be 
cause for undue alarm. It is the twofold purpose of this paper to present the historical 
context of the present German security policies and to examine current changes in German 
policies which have alarmed US statesmen. 

THESIS 

Choosing the wrong paradigm when discussing Germany not only demonstrates a lack 
of comprehension of what has occurred over the last forty-five years, but for an American 
policy maker or strategist can be outright dangerous. The thesis of this paper suggests that 
the German historical legacy and political/social development over the last forty-five 
years has conspired to make powerpolitics unattractive to both the German people and 
their democratic government. Liberal democracy, humanitarianism, and individual rights 
are values which are not alien to Germany; they were evident in 1848. But these values have 
now had the opportunity to be nurtured and developed free of subversion, and they are now 
deeply imbedded morally and institutionally in German life. 
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Neither the Wilhelmine, Third Reich, or old West German Republic paradigm will 
do for the Germany today. Cliches and historical generalizations must be set aside in 
studying where the German political culture came from and what it is doing. Much of it 
will form a subtle continuity with the recent past, with the morality and world view of 
present statesmen, but the changes are always highlighted and possibly open to comparison 
to narrow portions of discredited paradigms of the past. 

In making the above argument for the most likely continuity in German statecraft, the 
hypothesis that the period of the West German Federal Republic, 1949-1990, is a 
discontinuity in German statecraft is rejected. By this argument, the use of Machtpolitik 
(powerpolitics) as an instrument of statecraft was not a possibility due to the situation 
Germany found herself in after the war: conquered, divided and separated into the camps 
of the two superpowers. Germany very pragmatically played the role that allowed it to re- 
legitimize itself in the security of the Atlantic alliance, rearm, and eventually reunify. 
While current German politicians are sincere in their professions of peaceful coexistence 
and cooperative structures, a breakdown in these structures or an economic downturn could 
easily bring out the suppressed German political character of old and a return to 
Machpolitik. Could economic conditions recalling those of 1930-1932 lead to similar 
results in the political/social realm? 



Development 

The development of German statecraft in the period following the end of the Second 
World War will be analyzed in the first chapter. The policies that led to the integration in 
the West, political and economic rehabilitation, and rearmament will be detailed to 
illustrate the extent of the reaction by German statesmen, notably the chancellor Dr. 

Konrad Adenauer, to the political extremes of their predecessors. 
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Adenauer early on won the confidence of the victorious allies and established the 
German political precedent of not only alliance with, but full integration with the liberal 
democracies of the West. He created a morally respectable army, the Bundeswehr, and 
completed Germany’s entry into NATO. 

Adenauer’s integration in the West was balanced by Willy Brandt’s Eastern policies 
which eased tensions between East and West during the period 1966-1974. Brandt’s 
Ostpolitik allowed contacts to develop not only between the two Germanies, but with all 
of Eastern Europe as well. 

The second chapter examines the sources of change in Germany. Some of these are 
real, some perceived, but all give rise to apprehension among Germany’s allies and 
neighbors about her future role in Europe. Of particular interest in light of the 
powerpolitics of the past is the German position on the use of force and out of area 
operations. Also of concern are Germany’s renewed ties to the East and the perceived 
impact of unification on German options. 

The third chapter is a case study of the German initiatives during the Yugoslavian 
crisis. For the first time in its history, the Federal Republic took the initiative in a major 
foreign policy step to recognize the independent states of Croatia and Slovenia. This was 
remarkable not just because it was a German initiative, but because it was opposed by all 
of Germany’s major partners and caused a great deal of consternation in London and 
Washington. 

The conclusion suggests that while Germany will continue in its historical role as a 
revisionist power, this revision is limited to specific integral and legitimate security 
interests of the German state. The powerpolitics and territorial revision which 
characterized previous German statecraft in the period 1870-1945 are not present in 
German statecraft or in the mainstream political circles. The synthesis of the two familiar 
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paradigms of Germany results in a Germany which though tightly integrated into the West, 
nevertheless is not led by such institutions as in the past, but is actively involved in 
influencing them for legitimate German and European security interests. American 
statesmen need to understand this synthesis lest they become alarmed at possible future 
high profile German developments, such as the attainment of a permanent seat on the 
United Nations Security Council, the deployment of Bundeswehr troops under United 
Nations mandate, or a German lead in foreign policy which runs counter to what the 
United States wants or expeas. 

This conclusion does not mean that American strategists and policy makers should 
accept all that Germany does at face value. As Germany grows more confident in its role 
as world power, there will undoubtedly be more room for conflia with the United States, 
especially in cases involving the justification for military intervention. The close 
relationship developed between these two countries does demand that an understanding of 
the national interests and prerogatives of each of these two partners be reexamined and 
understood to avoid unnecessary conflicts in the future. 



Sources 

For development of the German position and perspeaive, government documents and 
publications from the strategic and foreign policy elites are used. Speeches by German 
statesmen are found in such publications as the Bulletin of the German Bundestag, 
Statements and Speeches of the German Information Center, press releases from the 
German embassy, and Sicherheitspolitik of the Defense Ministry. Detailed perspectives 
and policy options are found in government and private journals such as Auftenpolitik , Aus 
Politik und Zeitgeschichte , Beitrage zur Konflictsforschung , and Deutschland Archiv. The 
German elite press provides the editorial and time sensitive sources, in newspapers such as 
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Die Zeit, the Frankfurter Allgemeine, and the German Tribune, and also in journals and 
magazines such as Frieden und Abriistung, Der Spiegel and the Frankfurt Peace Research 
Institute. American and British sources are used for development of most of the historical 
perspective in the following chapter and as a counterweight to the perspective of the 
German sources. 
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Chapter II : development of post-war policies 



The defeat of the Third Reich in 1945 brought to an end Germany’s reliance on power 
politics in its international relations. It is a testament to the barbarity of the war and the 
absoluteness of defeat in war that Germany renounced the use of force in its relations with 
other nations, and alone among the major Western countries maintained this position over 
the past four decades. In that time, German policy has been implemented in terms of 
cooperative security structures and collective defense. In the West, this policy has 
manifested itself up to the present time in the tight integration of the West German state 
into the Atlantic Alliance in almost all respects. In the East, this policy took the form of 
rapprochement and cooperation in the 1970’s, when shared values were not a common 
element in Germany’s eastern relations. The renunciation of force has come full circle, 
however. To the present time, the use of force even under the auspices of a multinational 
mandate still presents Germany with a national dilemma which it has yet to come to 
terms with. The reluctance to exercise the responsibility that Germany's position entails 
caused tensions in US/German relations, leading to acrimonious feelings on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 1 

This dilemma is not entirely of Germany’s own making. From its inception in 1949, 
the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) has been severely restrained in its security 



1 Gunther Gillessen, “Washington Is Riled by Germany’s Reluctance to Pull its Weight in World 
Affairs”, transl. from Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung . in The German Tribune. 6 June, 1991. 
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policies, which in turn reflected the greater strains of the superpower conflict which was the 
causal reason for the foundation of the FRG to begin with. West Germany lacked the 
political, legal, and moral capacity to determine its own policies from its founding in 
1949 through 1957. But even as it gained in influence in its own internal affairs, the 
external constraints remained tight and severely restrained any alternatives that the Federal 
Republic might have wished to pursue. The Federal Republics very existence was brought 
about by the inability of the superpowers to jointly administer a vanquished Germany and 
made it both object and pivot of the cold war confrontation. 2 

This section examines the causes and means of the transformation of German foreign 
policy in this light. The main issues facing German politicians in the period after the end 
of the war were regaining political legitimacy, reunification of the various occupation 
zones, the orientation of the future German state, economic recovery, sovereignty, and 
several years later, rearmament as well. The choices that could possibly have been pursued 
followed three general orientations: alignment with the East, alignment with the West, or 
establishment of a neutral Germany with security guaranteed by its neighbors. 

The first case would not have been allowed by the United States or would have had to 
assume a complete American withdrawal from Europe. The second case would have been 
opposed by the Soviet Union, while the third option would have provided a continuum of 
the old German see -saw politics which had led to disaster two times previously in the 20th 
century. The Christian Democratic Union (CDU), under the able leadership of Konrad 
Adenauer, undertook the second option. The newly formed Federal Republic of Germany 



2 Wolfram Hanrieder, Germany. America. Europe: Forty Years of German Foreign Policy . Yale 
University Press: New Haven and London, 1989, 15. 
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(FRG) would be integrated into the Western security system despite the objections of the 
Soviet Union. During various negotiations, the Soviets had envisioned a weak, neutral, and 
demilitarized collection of “rump” states as the replacement for the German Reich. 3 
Western integration assured the division of Germany while obtaining security, sovereignty, 
and economic and political rehabilitation for West Germany. The tensions of the cold 
war were thus geographically as well as ideologically defined. It was not until the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) of Willy Brandt offered rapproachment with the East in the 
spirit of “detente” of the early 1970’s that these tensions were eased and the traditional 
German ties to the East were significantly improved. 



Development under Adenauer 

The first foreign policy phase of the new Federal Republic was the most constrained 
by outside forces, yet at the same time, these outside forces had not coalesced to the point 
where the constraints they imposed became rigid. This period is strongly identified with 
the German chancellor at the time, Konrad Adenauer, who served as head of the Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU) from 1949 to 1963. 4 Adenauer's historical experience and 
political sense led him to reject all options which would have led to a return of 
Schaukelpolitik (see -saw politics - a neutral position wherein the East and the West were 
played off against one another) or Machtpolitik (power politics-revisionism by use of 



^ Willi am Hyland, The Soviet Union and Germany .in West German Foreign Policy 1949-1979 , ed. W. 
Hanrieder, Westview Press: Boulder, CO, 1980, 112. 

^ Joseph JofFe, The View from Bonn , in Eroding Empire, ed Lincoln Gordon, The Brookings Institute: 
Washington, DC, 1987, 140. 
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force) of previous regimes. He believed that a political revision of the results of the 
Second World War were possible, but that Germany would first have to legitimize itself 
in the West before pursuing revisionism and reunification policies in the East. He therefore 
firmly committed West Germany to integration in the West. This goal of legitimization 
and the subsequent attainment of sovereignty, along with economic and political 
reconstruction and reunification, provided a continuity in German post-war politics over 
the next four decades. 5 

Redefining Security 

Adenauer understood that the instabilities of the previous regimes were rooted in 
the tenuous German Mittellage (geostrategic middle position of Europe). This Mittellage 
had been at the root of the German problem since at least the founding of the Second Reich 
in 1871, and to a lesser extent before this event. 6 In an abrupt change from the past, 
Adenauer chose alliance with the West as the best course for Germany. 7 

Integration was the indispensable first step toward gaining the trust and leeway 
with the Western allies that would be necessary for sovereignty. Eventual sovereignty was 



^ Hans-Peter Schwarz, Adenauer's Ostpolitik. in West German Foreign Policy 1949-1979 . ed. W. 
Hanrieder, Westview Press: Boulder, CO, 1980, 133. 

® David Calleo, T he German Problem Reconsidered . Cambridge University Press: New York, 
1978,5,6. The German problem can be traced back at least to the 17 ^ century, when the Habsburg Holy 
Roman Emperor Ferdinad II attempted unsuccessfully to unite the German states. 

^ As Hanrieder points out, this could be cynically viewed as making virtue of necessity, as the United 
States would not have allowed any course which led to the East, but Adenauer's convictions were with him in 
this decision. 
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hardly a foregone conclusion after the war, and intense, sincere, and permanent steps were 
required to assure allied cooperation toward his goals. 8 

Integration in the West would not only produce security for Germany from the 
Soviets, but also would protect Germans from themselves. Adenauer was an ardent anti- 
nationalist who distrusted the German sense of proportion that had failed them so often in 
the past. 9 He envisioned a strong security regime contained in the West to build up the 
liberal democratic traditions which had eluded Germany in the 1 840's, 1870's, and in the 
Weimar years. He thus saw the security role for Germany as a complementary one to the 
double containment role of the United States. By 1950, the United States had established 
the containment doctrine to hold the Soviets to their the current political positions. But a 
secondary US policy was to assure that Germany remained contained and in the Western 
camp, and to reassure both the Germans and the other Western Allies of US support. 10 
While western integration was an end in itself for Adenauer, it was also the necessary 
groundwork for the further development of the FRG. 

Economic and Political Reconstruction 

Along with the security integration, Adenauer sought a political and economic 
reconstruction in both a European and and Atlanticist context. Solid economic policies 



® Hyland, 1 1 1-1 13. Various schemes were proposed by both Soviets and the West. Stalin envisioned 
a dismembered Germany of several rump states, such as a separate Rhineland and Bavaria, with transfer of 
territory to Poland. The Morganthau plan called for an agrarian state stripped of its industry and left in a 
very weakened state. Almost all plans foresaw a weak Germany, and only the advent of the east west conflict 
allowed the establishment of the two powerful German states of the post war period. 



® Gert Krell, “Ostpolitik Dimensions of West German Security Policy”, Peace Research Institute 
Frankfurt , No 1, 13. 



119 Hanrieder* 30-32. 
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were a political mandate for a nation suffering the deprivations of the war, and Adenauer's 
close ties and support for the West gave the CDU the credibility that economic 
restructuring would accompany the western integration. This platform more than anything 
else ensured the surprising prominence of the CDU in the first elections of the Federal 
Republic in 1949. The SPD had placed greater priority on reunification than on 
integration, and thus had pursued the traditional German approach as a neutral state in the 
middle of Europe. 11 Their platform was idealistic and offered vague goals for the future, 
but the electorate opted for concrete results of political and economic reconstruction with 
the West. 

As the FRG turned ever more to the West, issues of sovereignty and equality 
became less of an issue, at least for the United States and Britain. 12 But the Allies needed 
integrative structures that would bind the Germans to the West: 

To check the Germans, formal international conventions became a necessity. The 
fear (especially in Paris) that Germany’s political and economic recovery might 
proceed along national lines, unencumbered by international constraints, made 
integrative arrangements seem imperative. At least they would help control 
Germany’s resurgence. ..The creation of an integrated postwar Europe provided the 
framework for Germany’s reconstruction. The European Community, the FRG — 
and NATO — were made for one another. 13 



1 1 Volker Rittberger, “Die Bundesrepublik Deutschland - eine Weltmacht? Aufienpolitik nach vierzig 
lahren", Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte . 15 Jan 1990, 5- 

13 Hanrieder, 233. France opposed Germany’s reconstruction to the point of equality and sovereignty 
at every step. 

13 Ibid., 233. 
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The first step in this economic integration was the formation of the European 
Coal and Steel Community and Germany’s membership on equal terms, as outlined in the 
1952 Bonn Conventions. This community later expanded to cover other economic matters 
and became the European Community in 1957. 14 

The issues of political reconstruction and sovereignty became linked to German 
rearmament in face of the growing Soviet menace. The issue of German rearmament had 
been explored by the Americans in the late 1940s as a way to get large numbers of troops 
onto the front lines in the tense period that had developed since the end of the war. 15 
French and British commitments to the Brussels Pact were undermined by their colonial 
ambitions and strained economic capacity. Even America was strained following the 
outbreak of the Korean War. 16 However, American politicians were mindful of the fact 
that the rearmament proposals would evoke adverse public reaction by both the American 
and French publics. In fact, when Adenauer first broached the subject in an interview with 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer in 1949, the outcry against German rearmament was shrill and 
the allied high commissioner responded with a declaration against militarism. 17 

Although Adenauer’s wish to see the establishment of a defense force for Germany 
was based on his fears that the allies would leave Germany undefended, he also perceived 



14 Ibid., 234. 

1 5 Mathias Bartke, 31. 

l6 Douglas Stuart and William Tow, The Limits of Alliance: NATO out-of-area problems since 
1949 . The John Hopkins University Press: Baltimore and London, 1991, 266. 

17 Mathias Bartke, Verteidipungsauftrag der Bundeswehr . Baden-Baden, Germany: Nomos 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1991, 31. 
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the allied need for German rearmament based on their inability to protect not only 
Germany, but the whole of continental Europe. Indeed, he was not far off the mark. Initial 
allied war plans in 1949/early 1950 called for the evacuation of American troops to 
Britain, to be followed by an eventual return after heavy aerial bombardment. 18 The 
turning point in this issue was the outbreak of war in Korea. 19 The Americans perceived 
this as the much feared opening salvo of the global onslaught of communism, which would 
also distract American attention and force from the real target, Europe. The Americans 
quickly let the denazification, demilitarization, and decartelization campaign fall by the 
wayside, and agreed in principle to the “sovereignty for rearmament” formula the 
following year. 20 From this point on, eventual rearmament was a given, but the mechanism 
for German military force integration and sovereignty still had to be negotiated. 

The French minister-president Pleven suggested formation of the European 
Defense Community (EDC), which would constitute a European army of multinational 
units answerable to a European Parliament. All German troops would be subordinate to 
this army, while other countries would need only contribute a portion of their forces to the 
EDC. The basic French premise was to remilitarize the FRG without rearming it and to 
call German soldiers to service without forming a German army. These provisoes, along 



18 Lawrence Kaplan, NATO and the United States: The Enduring Alliance . Twayne Publishers: 
Boston, 1988, 39. 

^ 9 Bartke, 32. 

20 Kaplan, 45. 
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with other structural and legal provisions cementing the inequality of Germany, was 
unacceptable to Adenauer, although its all-European integrative aspect appealed to him. 21 

Adenauer had to balance between the Americans and French interests in the 
alliance. The French were concerned about basic balance of power inequities on the 
continent, while the US wished to integrate Germany and rearm it quickly. Eventually, an 
EDC framework was worked out which was acceptable to Adenauer. It allowed the 
formation of a German army and a German Defense Ministry, but it would be under EDC 
command. The premise of establishing a Bundeswehr was challenged by the SPD in court, 
but after the elections of 6 September 1953, the CDU coalition government had the two- 
thirds majority that was necessary for a change in the basic law to allow formation of the 
armed forces. This first Basic Law change was passed in March 1954 in order to 
accommodate accession to the EDC. But in a stunning move, the French national assembly 
rejected the EDC some five months later. 22 

This act by the French, who had initially proposed the EDC to begin with, 
effectively isolated them from their allies. An alternate framework using the Western 
European Union and NATO was devised by the other allies in the Paris Agreements of 
1954.23 

In Germany, the rearmament for sovereignty issue was very divisive, eliciting 
massive opposition by draft-age youths, the churches, trade unions, and the opposition 



2 ^ Ibid., 33. 

22 Ibid., 40. 

23 Hanrieder, 134. 
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party. But Adenauer forged ahead and concluded the Paris Agreements, which led to 
sovereignty on May 5, 1955 . 24 While he realized that the actual limits of Germany’s 
sovereignty would be immediately frozen in place by the realities of the east-west conflict 
and previous German commitments, the way was cleared for the FRG to conduct foreign 
policy as a legitimate and moral member of the international community. The confluence 
of choice and necessity in economic and political reconstruction ensured their success, but 
by the same token they deepened the rift between east and west and made the third goal 
unattainable for Adenauer. 

Reunification 

Adenauer's third goal was the reunification of the three parts of Germany, but here 
die first two goals became mutually exclusive with the third, or so it appeared for the next 
four decades. Having defeated Germany after an unprovoked attack and near annihilation 
in the war, the Soviets were justifiably reluctant to see a reunified Germany arise which was 
not under their control. At the same time, though, they did not wish to see West Germany 
firmly integrated into the west and rearmed as well. They protested the movements 
towards rearmament, and held out the hope that reunification could be discussed as long as 
West Germany did not commit itself to the West. They therefore pursued a policy which 
promised flexibility while West Germany was still in the process of forming these ties 
and negotiating rearmament issues. Once these issues were resolved, however, the Soviet 
position became more entrenched and static. There was probably never really a time when 
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the Soviets and Americans would have agreed on a reunification plan because it was a zero 
sum game. If one side of the cold war blocs considered it an advantage to reunify, then the 
other side would have to have had a disadvantage from this proposal. 

A pillar of Adenauer’s reunification policy was the claim, enshrined in Article 23 
of the German Basic Law, that the West German government, as a true liberal democracy, 
was the sole representative of the interests of all Germans in the four parts of Germany: the 
FRG, the Soviet zone (GDR), Berlin, and the former German lands to the east of the 
Oder-Neisse line. This legal argument was necessary so that when the time for 
reunification came, the lands to the east could be absorbed as additional Lander , as indeed 
happened, instead of the merging together of two states. 

The manifestation of this policy was the Hallstein Doctrine. The West German 
government would withhold or withdraw diplomatic recognition to any country, with the 
exception of the Soviet Union, that recognized the German Democratic Republic (GDR). 
This doctrine was conceived in 1955 after relations were established with the Soviet Union 
in order to deny legitimacy to East European countries, and remained in effect until 
1967. 26 

Adenauer believed that reunification through a policy of strength was the only 
alternative. In the United States, he perceived a hegemonic power that would only grow 
stronger in time, and which supported his goal of reunification. But by joining the west, 
the lines of demarcation between east and west, which might have remained blurred 
without this commitment, were clearly drawn. The Soviets were not inclined to cede 
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additional territory to the anti-Soviet coalition. At the time and for the next several 
decades, the reunification policy of Adenauer appeared not only ineffective, but lacking in 
realism and rationality. 27 It was only after an expanse of time greater than he had ever 
envisioned, that his policies were vindicated and German reunification occurred from a 
position of great economic strength over the Soviet Union. 



Significance of Adenauer's Policies 

Adenauer's integration plan was a decisive break with the past. For the first time in 
modern history, Germany (West) had finally made the hard decision that had been at the 
root of the German problem for the past century. During Bismarcks unification drive and 
beyond, united Germany had never been able to reconcile its central position in Europe 
decisively to ally itself with either the east or the west, resulting in the Shaukelpolitik of 
previous regimes. Its security had never been assured in a cooperative context, and 
alliances were subject to any political expediency of the time. During the period of 
German unification, an Austrian alliance was concluded against Denmark and Great Britain 
in Schleswig-Holstein, French benign neutrality was arranged to allow the Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866, and Austrian benign neutrality was likewise obtained for Prussia to pursue the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1870-71. Despite attempts to ally itself with either Russia or 
Great Britain, Germany still ended up fighting two disastrous two-front world wars. 

With Adenauer, Germany had finally made the move to the Atlanticist West and to a 
less continental role. The decision linking unity and freedom under a liberal democratic 
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guise demonstrated that the goal was not just the restoration of a national state in 
Germany, but the establishment of a higher order of European unity. 28 The ties forged 
were much more than just political or military, they were economical, ideological, 
cultural, and visibly affected the whole of West Germany. The FRG not only moved to 
the West and assimilated western cultural and ethical values, but also made fundamental 
concessions on sovereignty and freedom of action which Adenauer considered “intrinsically 
unobjectionable” 29 They were even less objectionable in light of the overall diminution of 
European influence in the larger context of the global confrontations taking place. By 
1955, the FRG was a semi-sovereign nation, the Bundeswehr plans were being finalized 30 , 
and the policy of double containment had been affected. The Soviet influence in the West 
had been stymied, West Germany was integrated into the West, and the American policy 
of massive retaliation ensured the viability of the Atlantic Alliance. 



Transition 

This cohesion was short lived and early on showed signs of new strains. The 
acquisition of nuclear weapons by the Soviet Union combined with their ability to deliver 
them to the continental Unites States by 1956 31 made the nuclear guarantees of the United 
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States less credible. The French, in particular, questioned the credibility of an American 
nuclear response to a conventional invasion of Europe. Would this would mean that 
American cities would be destroyed as well by Soviet nuclear weapons ? 32 West Germany 
was placed in the awkward position of having to choose between Paris and Washington on a 
much more frequent basis over divisive issues. At the heart of the matter was the 
incongruity of the goals of both the United States and France. 

The French were interested in lessening the influence of the superpowers in Europe as 
well as maintaining the illusion of French global influence, while the United States desired 
a strong European presence to contain the Soviets and reassure allies. French president De 
Gaulle sought European support for his global ambitions, while the Germans required 
French support for their Eastern policies. It was a political/military tradeoff with 
Germany forging economic ties with France for political reasons, and France forging 
political ties with Germany for economic reasons . 33 The French offered support only in so 
far as the easing of tensions and the end to the cold war could lead to the withdrawal of US 
and Soviet forces from Europe, leaving France as the preeminent European power . 34 

The United States in turn fell into the comfort of the status quo in Europe as it 
became apparent that the cold war blocs had solidified their positions there and that 
attention had shifted to the third world. Although Washington still formally supported 
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West German policies in the East, this support was only halfhearted and reflected US 
acceptance of the Soviet position. 

Neither of these policies was beneficial to Germany, and the divergence of these 
interests became ever more problematic. At the heart of the problem was the inability of 
Germany to reconcile both political and legal aspects of its policy on reunification. 
German Ostpolitik was stale and lacked innovation, as it was premised on assumptions 
that did not mesh well with the realities of the situation. By the mid 1960s, France’s 
dynamic overtures in the capitals of eastern Europe threatened to isolate Germany 
diplomatically and make France the spokesman of Western Europe in the East. By the 
same token, Washington's policies were inherently conservative. 

The basis of the FRG's' problems was something of a paradox. West Germany sought 
a policy which could lead to unification, but refused to recognize the need to negotiate 
with satellite countries, since this would harm its position vis-a-vis the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR). This meant that no negotiations on reunification could take 
place, since the starting point for the Soviets was the legitimization of their sphere of 
influence through recognition by the West. A lesser paradox arose whenever the other allies 
brought up arms control with the Soviets. While desiring arms control, the FRG was also 
apprehensive of any new measures that could lead to a change for the worse concerning the 
position of West Germany. There was always the possibility that the wartime victors 
might settle their grievances at the expense of the FRG. 

By the end of the 1960s, the congruence of German and US policies had all but 
disappeared. As opposed to the two mutually exclusive but inherendy unobjectionable 
options of the 1950s which provided a comprehensive Westpolitik and a possible 
Ostpolitik, the alternatives offered in the 1960s by Washington and Paris were all 
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objectionable to the German government. The tortured West German legal position vis a 
vis the East only aggravated this already unpleasant position. 



The New Ostpolitik 

The successful integration of West Germany into the Western alliance and its 
economic and political reconstruction were phenomenally successful, but the assumptions 
made by Adenauer as to how this would lead to better relations with the East and eventual 
reunification did not play true. Contrary to his expectations, the West had not become 
stronger in relation to the East, and the very success of Adenauer's Westpolitik doomed his 
Ostpolitik to failure. 

It is paradoxical that the source of continued German division, the cold war, also gave 
West Germany the political power to make territorial claims extending to the borders of 
the Reich of 1937. 35 The legal framework constructed by West Germany in the 1950s and 
1960s to support this basis of its Ostpolitik was in itself divisive and prevented further 
rapprochement with the East. By the end of the 1960s, continued German claims for a 
unified Germany offered nothing that the Soviets could or wanted to support. The Soviets 
at that time sought recognition of the legitimacy of the status quo bloc it had established 
in Europe, and recognition of parity with the United States as a superpower. The greater 
issues of the east-west conflict would have to be addressed before the all-German issues. 36 
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The altered relationship between global security and the German national question led 
to a more conciliatory attitude upon election of an SPD-led government in 1969. The 
policy of applying pressure on the Soviets from a position of strength had failed, and the 
Soviet unwillingness to accept change which was not of their own making became apparent 
in Prague in the spring of 1968. Willy Brandt, the SPD’s chancellor, sought to revitalize 
the relations with the East by discarding much of the tortured legalistic rhetoric of the past 
twenty years and by recognizing the status quo in eastern Europe. Bonn had held the key to 
detente in Europe for years, but had resisted the paradox that the only way to overcome the 
realities of division was to first accept them. 37 The Soviets were very receptive to these 
new overtures in German Ostpolitik, for it presented them with the long sought after 
legitimization of their sphere of influence in Europe. 

The new Ostpolitik was based upon the premise of several factors. The refusal to 
recognize the loss of the eastern third of Germany to Poland did not make this fact any 
less revocable, and left German statesmen open to charges of revanchism from the East. 

The Hallstein Doctrine hindered relations not just in the East, but was becoming more 
difficult to support in the West as well, and was in fact on the verge of collapse. A third 
assumption was that a policy of reconciliation with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
could open these countries and improve the position of the FRG. These measures would 
increase the visibility and influence of Germany in Eastern Europe, and the glaring 
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inequities between Marxism and Social Democracy would then become evident and 
develop the mechanism of change. 38 

The 1970 White Paper, promulgated by the Defense Ministerium, spells out the 
assumptions of the new Ostpolitik clearly. First of all, it recognized that nothing of 
importance could be done in the East without Moscow’s approval. Second, the 
administrations in Prague, East Berlin, Warsaw, and the other East European capitals were 
recognized as sovereign with their own will and weight. Third, it would be foolish, 
dangerous, and irresponsible policy to attempt to drive wedges between the countries of 
the Warsaw Pact. 39 

Brandt's Ostpolitik manifested itself in a series of bilateral treaties negotiated 
between the FRG and various east bloc countries between 1970 and 1973. The treaty which 
paved the way for consultations with the Soviet satellites was the Moscow Treaty of 
August 12, 1970. 40 The FRG acknowledged the territorial consequences of the Second 
World War and renounced the use of violence in their relations with other countries. While 
the renunciation of force was not new for the FRG, this had never before been negotiated 
with the observance of state boundaries. With this treaty signed, the FRG had the implied 
consent of the Soviet Union to negotiate with the other East European countries. 41 
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The treaty recognizing the annexation of the lands to the east of the Oder- Neisse line 
and establishing full relations with Germany was concluded with Poland in December of 
1970. 42 While discussions with the GDR had become deadlocked, the 1971 
Quadripartite Agreement on Berlin between the six powers in Berlin moved ahead and 
eventually opened the door to conclude the GDR treaty. The Quadripartite Agreement 
recognized West Berlin as an integral part of the FRG, but prohibited the FRG from 
conducting constitutional or presidential activity in West Berlin. In addition, access 
matters relating to West Berlin were resolved, and limited visitation of West Berliners 
with the surrounding countryside were negotiated. 

This agreement opened the way for the Treaty between the two German states in 
1972, the pinnacle of Brandt's Ostpolitik. The negotiations had been ongoing since 1969, 
but while the FRG was willing to now cede many major points, they stopped just short of 
many East German demands, most significantly the recognition of the GDR as a fully 
separate state from the FRG. 

The FRG surrendered positions in light of the unchanging reality of the situation in 
East Germany: they recognized the state of the GDR, renounced claims to sole 
representation of all Germany, treated the inner German border as a legitimate political 
boundary between two sovereign states, and otherwise ceded the right of the GDR to act as 
a sovereign nation. 43 
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